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Letters to the Editors 





Policy of Orphanage Thought to Be for Best 





Supports Thornwell Policy 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Mr. Marcus C. Fagg has aroused my 
anger in his letter in THE OUTLOOK of 
August 8 in regard to Thornwell Orphan- 
age not taking illegitimate children. He 
is about as condemning 
Thornwell as he would be to condemn one 
who takes roomers but not give 
meals to the It is the privilege 
{ believe for Thornwell to say whom it 
will take and it was never established to 
take illegitimate children. As one who 
supports Thornwell I approve of their 
policy and hope they do not change it. 

There are institutions which take il- 
legitimate children and those places have 
children for adoption. Unless Thornwell 
allowed children to be adopted, theirs is 
the best policy I know of and it is not the 
business of anyone to condemn them as 
un-Christian and inhuman. The view 
given by Mr. Fagg is just one man’s opin- 
ion, and I have written Dr. Macdonald 
telling him that as long as my money goes 
to Thornwell I am satisfied with the policy 
of refusing illegitimate children. There 
is not a finer orphanage in the country 
than Thornwell and not a better Chris- 
tian ever lived than Dr. Jacobs who 
founded it. 

I withdrew my support from 
for the reason that politics play a large 
part in whom they take into the orphan- 
age. If a minister from a large church 
approves one then he has priority over an- 
other child more deserving and more in 
need. I have letters in my possession now 
where an orphan was refused admission 
because he was 15 years of age, although 
I agreed to send $100 with him for one 
year. He had been reared at and 
the letters say he was the most outstand- 
ing boy in the institution. He was taken 
out a few years by relatives and at the 
time I tried to have him returned, he had 
no home. A few weeks later three chil- 
dren from (not members of the 
church), children of a drunkard and a very 
bad family, were taken in, although the 
boy was past fifteen. They were accepted 
because the pastor of a large church rec- 
ommended them and drove the boy up in 
his own car. Well, to make a long story 
short, these children were such a bad in- 
fluence at —-————- that they could not re- 
main. That is exactly why Thornwell does 
not adopt the policy of taking undesirables 
in the first place. 

I know a prominent minister of the 
Presbyterian church who was refused ad- 
mission to ————— and was reared in 
a Masonic Orphanage. His father was a 
deacon in the church and the family de- 
serving. The criticism I hear of ————— 
is that they will refuse their own in order 
to accept unworthy and undesirable chil- 
dren, some of whom have been put out of 
the orphanage because of the bad influ- 
ence on the other children. Before we 
condemn Thornwell for not accepting un- 
desirables why not question the policy of 
in taking children out of families 
not church members while refusing mem- 
bers of the church. 

(Mrs. W. A.) LILY MAE SHERARD. 

Gastonia, N. C. 
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Town and Country Meeting 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The seventh annual National Convoca- 
tion on the Church in Town and Country 
will be held at St. Paul’s Methodist Church, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, November 8-10. This 


interdenominational 
attended by about 1,000 
and country churches from practically 
every section of the United States. A 
splendid program has been prepared which 
begins on Tuesday at 9:15 A. M. and ends 
on Thursday with a closing worship serv- 
ice at noon. 

A “preliminary program” folder, giving 
information as to program entertainment, 
ete., may be obtained without cost from 

JAMES M. CARR, Secretary 
Town and Country Church Department 
605 Henry Grady Building 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


convocation will be 


leaders in town 


G. A. Minutes 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Mailing of the Minutes of the 1949 Gen- 
eral Assembly from Austin, Texas, was be- 
gun about August 13. This is three weeks 
later than usual and the printers advise 


that the delay was caused by the illness 
of an expert monotype operator and the 
difficulty in,securing a qualified substitute. 

Copies were mailed to the latest official 
addresses furnished this office. Delivery 
of the Minutes is not guaranteed by the 
General Assembly. Duplicate copies can 
be obtained at $1.50 per copy. The postage 
on one copy of the Minutes is 12c (book 
rate), and you should send this amount 
in stamps to your postmaster if you wish 
your copy forwarded. In the event a copy 
is returned to me because delivery can- 
not be made, the one to whom it is ad- 
dresed will be expected to send me 24c 
to take care of the additional expense of 
mailing. 


REMOVAL OF OFFICE 
The Office of the Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly will be moved to 701 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia, 
effective September 3. Space in the 
Liberty Bank Building, Dallas, Texas, will 
be relinquished on August 31 and office 
equipment moved immediately to Atlanta. 
All correspondence intended for the Stated 
Clerk’s office as of September 1 should be 
directed to the Atlanta address. 
E. C. SCOTT, Stated Clerk. 
Dallas, Texas, 
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For Friends of Young People 
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Montreat Trustees 
Hear Reports of 
Center’s Progress 


Improvements in Two Years 
Said To Surpass Former Records 


Montreat’s trustees—thirty of the 
fifty—-met recently for their annual 
meeting at Montreat. Stuart R. Oglesby, 
Atlanta pastor and Warren B. Gaw, 
Louisville, Ky., were respectively chair- 
man and _ secretary of the meeting. 
Routine transactions occupied the three- 
hour session. 

It was reported that the maximum 
estimate of the cost to complete the 
conference hall, where activities have 
been resumed, will be $144,000 and will 
probably cost much less. All plumbing 
and wiring previously installed in the 
building will have to be torn out and 
replaced. Total cost of the dining room 
and one wing with 50 rooms, it is said, 
will be $468,000. The other wing, build- 
ers say, can be constructed for much 
less than the one now being altered. 

President McGregor said in his re- 
port that probably in no two years of 
Montreat’s history had so much been 
spent on its physical improvement as 
during the past two years. 


Gifts Are Being Made 


Finances for Montreat were reported 
encouragingly. Montreat Day which 
heretofore has brought in negligible 
sums surpassed the ‘‘reasonable” goal 
of $8,000, going on to $11,314, with con- 
tributions still coming in. On the $100,- 
000 goal for special contributions dur- 
ing the summer $18,156 is already re- 
ported. 

Increased interest and activity on the 
part of Montreat cottage owners were 
reported and a strong committee of 
Montreat residents was named to lead 
the financial campaign at Montreat dur- 
ing August. First objectives in the phy- 
sical improvement of Montreat include 
a better water system, extension of 
power lines, roads, and telephone ser- 
vice. Some cities, it was reported, are 
planning to set up campaign committees 
for Montreat funds and one synod (West 
Virginia) has already accepted its full 
quota on the $780,000 goal and proposes 
to raise it among its churches during 
the next two years. 


Vote of Thanks 


Dr. McGregor was given an enthu- 
siastic vote of thanks for his leadership. 





HACHIRO YUASA 
He expected to be a farmer. (RNS 
Photo. ) 





Directors were re-elected, with A. C. 
Holt, Jacksonville, Fla., filling the un- 
expired term of Chas. M. Norfleet. The 
trustees dispatched a request to the 
Assembly’s nominating committee that 
qualified women be nominated as trus- 
tees as there are vacancies. 


Montreat’s conference season was de- 
clared to be running at a high level. 
One problem being faced has to do with 
unfilled rooms at all conferences when 
reservations which have been held in good 
faith are not claimed at the last minute. 


Trappists Buy S. C. Home 
Of Luce for Monastery 


Charleston, S. C. (RNS).—The Mep- 
kin plantation home near here of Henry 
R. Luce, publisher of Time and Life 
magazines, has been conveyed to the 
Roman Catholic diocese of Charleston 
and will be converted into a Trappist 
monastery, it was announced by the 
Most Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of 
Charleston. 

Involved in the deal are the Manor 
House, three guest houses and 3,130 
acreas of the 7,200 acreas of the Luce 
plantation, located in Berkeley county 
near Moncks Corner. Monks from the 
Trappist monastery at Gethsemane, Ky., 
are expected to arrive at the plantation 
this winter to start the new community, 

The transaction involved $200,000, 
to be paid in five annual installments of 
$40,000. The Mepkin monastery will be 
the fourth Trappist monastery in the 
United States, others, besides that at 
Gethsemane, being at Conyers, Ga., and 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


Japanese Educator 
Named President of 


Christian University 


Half of Faculty to Come from 


Outside; 40 Will Study Here 


New York. (RNS)—Hachiro Yuasa, 
outstanding Japanese educator, ento- 
mologist and Christian leader, has been 
elected president of the International 
Christian University which will be 
established near Tokyo in April of 1951, 
it was announced here. 

Because of his opposition to Japan’s 
militarists, Dr. Yuasa spent the war 
years in the United States, serving from 
1942 to 1946 as a consultant for the 
New York Church Committee for Jap- 
anese Work. War broke out during a 
lecture tour in this country, and Dr. 
Yuasa remained here for the duration, 
at his own request. 

Announcement of Dr. Yuasa’s election 
was made by Ralph E. Diffendorfer, 
president of the Japan International 
Christian University Foundation, who 
returned recently from two months in 
Japan. 


Three-Point Program 


Dr. Diffendorfer outlined a_ three- 
point educational program which was 
approved by the Board of Trustees of 
the proposed university during his visit 
to Japan. The program calls for the 
establishment of a four-year liberal arts 
college, which will have up to 600 stu- 
dents, and graduate schools in educa- 
tion, citizenship and public affairs, and 
social work, which will have up to 1,500 
students. Classes will be taught in Eng- 
lish and Japanese. 

Long-range plans call for graduate 
schools in medicine, law, business, 
engineering and other fields, he added, 
and it is also hoped to make the univer- 
sity the center of a cooperative, self- 
sustaining community. 


Campaign for Gifts 


Dr. Diffendorfer also announced that 
a campaign will be launched immedi- 
ately in the U. S. and Canada to raise 
$10 million for the initial units of the 
university, which will be non-sectarian 
and will be open to students from all 
parts of the world. At least half the 
members of the faculty will be from 
countries other than Japan, he said, in- 
cluding several from America. 

Dr. Diffendorfer gave _ particular 
praise to the efforts of Japanese busi- 













































YOUTH LEADERS—Here are leaders of Southern Presbyterian young people for 


the new year, chosen at the recent Montreat leadership school. 


Seated (left to 


right), Don Shriver, Norfolk, Va., vice-moderator of the Assembly’s Youth Coun- 
cil; Bill Wilson, Dallas, Texas, moderator; Betty Screws, Montevallo, Ala., stated 


clerk. 


Standing John S. McMullen, Richmond, Va., director of young people’s 


work for the Assembly; Davis Yeuell, Tuscaloosa, Ala., president of the Assembly’s 
Youth Fellowship; Harry G. Goodykoontz, Louisville, Ky., director of student work 
for the Assembly; Forrest Sheets, Elkins, W. Va., president of the Assembly’s 


Westminster Fellowship. 


(See also page 11).—Ellington Photo. 





ness men who, led by Hisato Ichimada, 
governor of the Bank of Japan, have 
provided 150,000,000 yen toward the 
university’s establishment. 

“This is the largest amount ever 
raised in Japan for an enterprise other 
than a government-backed project,” he 
said. ‘The money came from every pre- 
fecture in Japan, and most of it was 
given by non-Christians. This is sig- 
nificant. It means that Japanese non- 
Christians recognize the sturdy link be- 
tween ihe principles of democracy, which 
they wish to establish in Japan, and 
those of Christianity.”’ 


Several unusual features have been 
incorporated into the constitution that 
has been adopted for the university, Dr. 
Diffendorfer revealed. Instead of hav- 
ing a chapel, the university will spon- 
sor a church on the campus which will 
also serve the surrounding community. 
It will be an interdenominational Chris- 
tian church. 


Five Vice-Presidents 


Another departure from tradition will 
be the absence of deans to head the 
various faculties. Instead, there will 
be five vice-presidents, each responsible 
for a different phase of activity. It is 
expected that Americans will be placed 
in charge of business matters and aca- 
demic studies, with Japanese heading up 
student relations, public relations, and 
spiritual life. 

Up to forty faculty members will be 


chosen by February of 1950, Dr. Diffen- 
dorfer said, and will be brought to this 
country by the Foundation. Together 
with President Yuasa, they will study 
educational methods at leading univer- 
sities in the U. S., for a nine-month 
period. 


Trained in U. S. A. 


Contact with American educators will 
not be a new experience for the uni- 
versity’s president-elect, as Dr. Yuasa 
received both his public school and his 
higher education in the United States. 
Born in Tokyo in 1890, he was grad- 
uated from Doshisha Middle School in 
1907, and migrated that same year to 
the U. S., where he planned to engage 
in farming. 

In order to improve his knowledge of 
English, Dr. Yuasa attended grammar 
school in Oakland, Calif., at the age of 
20. He was graduated from Kansas 
State Agricultural College in 1915, and 
earned his Master’s and Ph. D. degrees 
at the University of Illinois in 1917 and 
1920 respectively, majoring in ento- 
mology. In 1920-21, he was a research 
guest and assistant in zoology at the 
University of Chicago. In 1921-22 he 
was research entomologist of a natural 
history survey for the State of Illinois. 


Protested Military Pressure 


Dr. Yuasa pursued further studies in 
the U. S., Germany and Italy in 1922- 
23 under _ government fellowship 
awarded by the Japanese Ministry of 





Education. Returning to Japan in 
1924, he was appointed professor of en- 
tomology at Kyota Imperial University. 
He resigned from Kyota in 1935 to take 
the presidency of Doshisha University, 
the oldest Christian college in Japan, 
and resigned that post in 1937 in pro- 
test against military pressure. He re- 
turned as president of Doshisha Univer- 
sity in April of 1947, following his so- 
journ in the U. S. 

Dr. Diffendorfer said that the site of 
the university at Mitaka, 17 miles from 
Tokyo, contains 350 to 400 acres of 
land. A large steel and concrete build- 
ing, originally planned as an aeronauti- 
cal engineering school and valued at 
$200,000 is already standing on this 
site. The three-story structure con- 
tains 96 office units which will provide 
initial classrooms at a minimum outlay 
of time and money, he said. 

William M. Vories, an American 
architect with extensive experience in 
designing college plants in Japan and 
Korea, has been,engaged to design the 
campus and buildings, Dr. Diffendorfer 
added. 


Two More Agencies Report 
Four Months’ Receipts 


Receipts by agencies of the church for 
the four months of the church year 
ending July 31 (in addition to those 
reported here last week) include: 

Radio (Atlanta), $16,587; increase 
over last year, $581. 

Evangelism (Atlanta), $7,231; de- 
crease, $379. 


RADIO 








JOHN C. STENNIS, August 28 
Speaker on the Presbyterian Hour 
August 28 will be Mississippi’s U. S. 
Senator John C. Stennis, who is a Pres- 


byterian elder. Senator Stennis will 
speak on “A Free Church in a Free 
State.’’ The choir of the Myers Park 
church, Charlotte, N. C., will provide the 
music. This transcribed program is 
scheduled for 8:30 A. M. (EST), 7:30 
(CST). On the delayed schedule it will 
be heard one week later. 
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THE MODERATORS 


SPEAK 





HERE HAS NEVER BEEN a time 

when such a large percentage of 

the population has been in some 
kind of trouble. Despite the abundance 
that we see in America, it is generally 
agreed, among those who have the 
means of knowing, that there are more 
people hungry today in proportion to the 
whole population of the earth than has 
been true for a long time. There are 
more men under arms, although we 
don’t see them here in the United States, 
than in any other known period of 
peace. There are more people who are 
wanderers—without a “foot in the 
ground’ anywhere—people who have 
nothing wrong with them except that 
they don’t have a home. Then there 
are more people in some kind of slavery 
than have been for centuries. 


More Emotional Troubles 


Many of these troubles do not belong 
to people like us, yet among us there 
is more emotional disturbance than ever. 
We are at loose ends. We are worried. 
We are unhappy. We want peace of 
mind, calmness of spirit, poise. We 
would like to be the kind of people who 
would be self-controlled whatever be 
the conditions under which we might 
have to live, and to be able bravely to 
face whatever circumstances might oc- 
eur. 

People are self-controlled and poised 
in those situations where they have 
mastery. The man who is at home with 
a set of cylinders and a carburetor 
might be ill at ease in a pulpit. Like- 
wise the man who is at his best in a 
pulpit may seem—and be—very use- 
less in a shop, yet each in his own 
place has quiet confidence. That is a 
very good reason why we should bend 
every effort to become masters of some- 
thing, whether it be singing an aria, or 
making a cake, speaking a foreign lan- 
guage, or raising roses, sailing a boat, 
or making a speech. 

But—we want to be poised and self- 
controlled in all situations and under all 
conditions. The person who has such 
poise is the person who, in addition to 
being master of something, is also 
mastered by something more significant 
than himself. The person who has lost 
interest in merely making himself supe- 
rior, but who wants to use his best self 
to achieve something better than him- 
self, is the person who has inner peace. 
He has found himself by losing him- 
self. He has patience for he has the 


*Dr. Barbour is moderator of the 
Presbyterian, USA, General Assembly 
and pastor of the Second church, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 
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Peace of Mind 


By CLIFFORD E. BARBOUR* 
» 


long view. He has perseverance for 
he has a consuming purpose. Put him 
anywhere and he is at peace because 
he knows what he wants to do and is 
always ready to do it. Many others 
feel lost because they have nowhere to 
go anyway. ‘‘They have aimed at noth- 
ing and hit it.””. The person who has 
given himself to something bigger and 
better than himself has poise because he 
has directed power. The drive shaft 
can make the whole car shake and may- 
be shake apart, if it is off center. So 
with a person. That person is disturbed 
who is off-center—‘eccentric.” That 
person’s life runs smoothly whose 
power is centralized, and directed. 


One Came to Minister 


There was One who came “not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many.”’ 
He was poised and at peace always. He 
not only set the example, but he makes 
is possible for us to follow. Those who are 





Dr. Barbour: 
Master and center. 

mastered by the Master have their lives 

so integrated around a sufficiently ad- 

equate purpose that they find peace and 

poise, 


Life must find its true 


The Passing of Feng Yu Hsiang 


By T. B. GRAFTON* 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, Feng Yu 

Hsiang, the so-called ‘Christian 

General of China was first-page 
news. He came into public notice 
shortly after World War [I for his re- 
markable achievements in training a 
Chinese army and his fervent acceptance 
of Christianity. He made Bible study 
compulsory in his camps and imposed a 
rigid code of morality upon his men. 
And the universal testimony was that 
they liked it. The baptism of three 
thousand of his soldiers in a single day 
was heralded far and wide. He was 
regarded as China’s Hope and he ac- 
cepted the role. 

No one has tried to enumerate the 
provincial wars in the first dozen years 
of the so-called Republic, but in the 
early ’20’s attention was focused upon 
two of the super-warlords, Chang of 
Manchuria and Wu of Central China. 
In the large-scale war between these two, 
Feng had his chance. Marshall Wu, a 
scholarly man, was generally regarded 
as the best of all men at that time on 
the public stage and Feng was his right- 
hand general. Wu raised a huge army 
and advanced to the borders of Man- 
churia, where battle was joined at the 
famous pass. 


*Former missionary to China; now of 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


Meanwhile Feng was sent to attack 
through the northwest mountain passess 
launching his army against the flank and 
rear of the Manchurian forces. Wu was 
winning the battle where the Great Wall 
meets the sea and Feng was poised for 
the knockout blow when the incredible 
happened: Without warning Feng sud- 
denly withdrew his army from the 
passes, raced back to Peking, seized the 
government and cut off his chief’s rear. 
Wu's vast army evaporated as only a Chi- 
nese army can and with only a remnant he 
escaped by sea to the south. Feng was 
then the dictator of North China. 

Such perfidy is a familiar feature of 
Chinese wars and the Chinese expect 
nothing else—as witness the events of 
this year—but the magnitude of the 
issues involved, the widely advertised 
virtues of General Feng, and (in 
Chinese eyes) his treachery to his old 
teacher and patron made his perfidy 
unforgivable. 

But integrity and honesty are not re- 
quisites in a Chinese ruler if he has 
strength and wisdom in state affairs, 
and Feng soon demonstrated his ignor- 
ance of civil statesmanship, particularly 
in finance. When he needed money he 
went to the banks and took it, until 
such sources of revenue dried up. And 
when his crack cadets went out on an 
expedition against a bandit force they 
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proved to be parade troops and were 
cut to pieces by the seasoned outlaws. 


Christianity Was “Too Slow” 


As his position in Peking became un- 
tenable he made a trip to Russia and 
came back to China with half-baked 
Russian ideas. Apparently he was 
persuaded that Christianity was too slow 
an influence and he dropped his former 
beliefs, and became openly hostile. But 
he was still a force to be reckoned with 
and could command enough soldiers to 
be a public nuisance, if not danger. He 
played the role of the people’s friend, 
dressing in coarse farmer clothing and 
living on the peasant’s bowl of gruel. 
But he quietly amassed a fortune esti- 


mated as the second largest in China. 
On one occasion, when in conference 
with high ranking generals who were 
living in extravagant style, Feng built 
a small mud hut by the side of their 
fine houses and lived in it ostentatiously 
as the friend of the poor. 

As his powers waned he went abroad 
with the title of Water Conservator, 
visiting flood control projects in various 
countries, and it was on one of these 
visits that I met him for the first time. 
He was a remarkable figure, six feet and 
four or five inches in height and nearly 
three hundred pounds weight, with a 
voice that was a rumbling bellow. And 
in spite of his sixty-eight years he was 
still an alert, commanding, magnetic 


personality. 
On the Way Home 

Shortly after his visit to Vicksburg 
he set out for China with the public 
announcement that he was going to oust 
Chiang Kai Shek. It would be interest- 
ing to know why he chose the route 
which took him to the Black Sea where 
he embarked on a Russian ship. There 
was a fire on board and Feng and his 
secretary perished in the flames. 

In thinking of Feng’s career we are 
reminded of the seed which fell on stony 
ground and sprang up quickly but faded 
away because it had no depth of earth. 
Also of King Saul and Jehu who began 
their careers with such fervor and ended 
in such dismal failure. 


The Christian Way in Our Present World 


Part III. 


S WE COME to our last article we 

may well bear in mind that the 

New Testament situation is differ- 
ent from ours in this important detail— 
the early Christians expected the im- 
mediate return of Jesus and the end 
of history. 

We need to go carefully here for 
though it turns out that they were mis- 
taken, we have lost the very foundations 
when we fail to realize the presence and 
leadership of Jesus by his Holy Spirit 
now as they did then. The Rev. Walt 
N. Johnson, of Mars Hill, N. C., is a 
man we all ought to know. In spite 
of his absurd insistence that Baptists 
are the only people who are free enough 
to have any actual experience of real 
religion, there are those who owe him 
a vast debt. He emphasizes the neces- 
sity of a vital contact with a risen Lord 
who is alive and who is made real to 
us by his Spirit in this Twentieth cen- 
tury so that we may live as happily and 
as powerfully as did the Apostles and 
those who knew them in the flesh. 
There is a world of truth in all that 
and I quote Dr. Currell again, ‘Get hold 
of that and let that get hold of you.” 

It may sound puerile to say it here, 
but the fact is that we need terribly 
to get back to fundamentals like repen- 
tance and faith if we are looking for 
a living Lord in our own lives. Very 
few of us know anything about repen- 
tance, for exemple. 


A Complacent Church 


The utter complacency of the church of 
today is an amazing thing in view of 
her creed and her surroundings. A 
correspondent described President Tru- 
man as he _ received the news of 
Hiroshima. This typical church mem- 
ber of 1949 came gleefully back into 
the quarters where the newspaper men 
were gathered, rubbing his hands to- 
gether and exclaiming, ‘‘Perfectly satis- 


factory, gentlemen; perfectly satisfac- 
tory!” And that’s the way most of 
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us felt and still feel. We satisfy our- 
selves by thoughts of the thousands of 
lives saved while we forget the men, 
women, and little children who were 
blown to bits in order that we might sit 
securely and safely in the midst of a 
civilization that we call Christian in 
spite of its defects. And the man who 
listens to statements about our “civilized 
sins’’ and our personal hardness of 
heart usually gets angry and snarls, 
“Well, what better way can you sug- 
gest?”’ That attitude is but another ex- 
hibition of our need of repentance and 
faith. 

Not only are we hard of heart we are 
at the same time utterly unbelieving. 
We are like the ancient Israelites who 
limited the Holy One of Israel. They 
provoked him in spite of evidences that 
might have been sufficient even as we 
do in the light of all his dealings with 


us. We say, “The blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the church,” and we have 
been saying that for sixteen hundred 
years but we evidently do not really 
think that any such thing could apply 
in our day. The seed of the church to 
us is in getting a million-dollar endow- 
ment and in having the richest men in 
town in our congregation. We turn 
trifles upside down but the big things 
go on pretty much as they have gone 
since the days of Constantine and the 
yreat Betrayal. 


The Heroic Age of the Church 


Every preacher knows the statement 
of Dr. George P. Fisher but it is nothing 
more than a rhetorical flourish in this 
present time. Dr. Fisher is talking 
about these days when we did turn the 
world upside down—when the blood of 
the martyrs and not the gift of the 
millionaire was the seed of the church 
—and he says, “‘It was the heroic age 
of the church, when, with no aid from 


More About the Author 


Here is what The Christian Century 
editors called ‘“11949’s Champion Non- 
Stop Sentence” from Dr. McGeachy’s re- 
port on the General Assembly: 


There will be a little handful of wili- 
fu men who will persist in this sober- 
faced mummery. They were outnum- 
bered this year, but they will read their 
Bibles literally abouta God who 
drowned the world in a flood and slaug- 
tered some millions of Canaanites to 
make room for some Hebrews he had 
arbitrarily chosen and wound up his 
revelation of himself and of his will 
to men by saying that his followers must 
cast out everybody who happened to 
think otherwise than they thought, and 
so reading their Bibles they have al- 
reardy begun planning for next year 
when they hope to reverse all that was 
done this year and to build a Chinese 
wall around our corner of the Heavenly 
Father’s world, and so to wait in happy 
isolation until he comes (and most of 
them think that ‘“‘coming’’ is near at 
hand) to blow a literal trumpet and to 
blast all who may not have a certain 


mark on their foreheads, and so ‘by 
force and not by persuasion” to set up 
a Kingdom with headquarters in Jeru- 
salem and with couriers pouring in by 
camel-post to bring word of happenings 
here and there until a day will dawn 
when all will be over as far as human 
interests or responsibilities are con- 
cerned, when God will finally damn a 
portion of his creation and will settle 
down to a comfortable family life with 
those who have accepted the definitions 
of Westminister and Chalcedon and who 
by some inscrutable wit and wisdom 
have succeeded in pleasing him, who 
worketh all things after the counsel of 
his own will and who has no patience 
whatsoever with those millions of his 
creatures who have learned anything 
since 1643, or A. D. 451. 

In our comments on Dr. McGeachy 
August 8 we robbed him of several years 
of hard work and a Doctor of Theology 
degree. After he retired as pastor, he 
earned his master’s degree and went on 
to the doctor’s (he was already D. D.). 
—EDITORS. 
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an arm of flesh, the whole might of the 
Roman Empire was victoriously en- 
countered by the unarmed and unresist- 
ing adherents of the Christian faith. 
Imperial Rome, the conqueror of the 
world, was herself overcome by the 
band of Christian disciples, whose 
meek but dauntless courage was more 
than a match for all her powers.” 

There is the quiet fact, but, as has 
been said, we limit the Holy One of 
Israel and say either that there is noth- 
ing wrong with our world or that the 
wrong is so strongly entrenched that 
there is nothing we can do but to 
acquiesce and so to break anew the 
heart of our Savior who, as the letter 
to the Hebrews sees ted , “sits expect- 
ing till his enemies b&# made the stool 
for his feet.” 


One Thing Stands in the Way 


Let it be said again and with all 
possible emphasis that the only thing 
that stands in the way of the Kingdom 
is the church which Jesus loved and 
for which he gave himself. We will 
not suffer with him in order that we 
may reign with him and so the ldst 
world goes on and the world’s Redeemer 
waits till he can find willing instru- 
ments in the day of his power. 

And so the first step is for us to fling 
ourselves at his feet in utter abasement 
and repentance that he may grant us 
grace to believe in his power to save 
unto the uttermost whether it be in 
Russia or in America—for we are now 
Christian only in name and the great 
realities of our Christian experience lie 
far out on the rim of things—exper- 
iences which are to us Utopias either 
not desired or looked upon as utterly 
impossible. Let it be said again, we 
are neither repentant for sins and 
shames that must surely break the 
heart of God nor are we believing in his 
power to save whether by many or by 
few. 


Upsurge of Bible Study 


There needs to be a great upsurging 
of the church in open-minded searching 
of the Scripture, in a restudy of church 
history, and above all in a concerted 
and surrendered waiting on the Holy 
Spirit, and wherever possible this should 
be done in groups, in congregations, in 
presbyteries, in synods, and in assem- 
blies of the whole denomination. In the 
meantime, solitary souls can learn the 
difference between the F. O. R. and the 
R. O. T. C. and they can acquaint them- 
selves with movements and individuals 
that seek to understand and apply the 
freedom and the attainments of the 
First Century, always remembering that 
this is the Twentieth Century and that 
outward parroting can only hinder and 
never helps. 


We can associate with our own Re- 
Study Report. and with the best that has 
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come out of Amsterdam and we can 
test literally every word, thought, or 
deed by the one law of love translated 
into sacrificial helpfulness after the ex- 
ample of him whom we call Lord and 
Savior. 

“So Persecuted They the Prophets” 

We can learn to bear all things (for 
men will call us heretic and pacifist and 
socialist and nigger-lover and other like 
names) and to hope all things, for after 
all, our position is immeasurably more 
favorable than was that of the Apostles, 
and we can constantly cast our care on 
him who cares for us, knowing that 
since he is for us nothing can stand 
against us. 

Aunt Jane of Kentucky used to tell 


of her grandfather who rafted timber to 
market. He would float down the Big 
Sandy and down the Ohio and at last 
into the Father of Waters. And the 
old man always told Aunt Jane that no 
matter when he struck the Mississippi 
he knew it. It might be mid-night under 
clouds with no moon but when that 
mighty current laid hold on him and 
his raft there was no doubting. 

Even so with us. God is working and 
his will must in the end be done. Find 
what he wants and how he wants to 
bring it about and the results will be 
for our good and for his glory. Paul 
sacrifield his goods, his patriotism, his' 
orthodoxy. Are we ready to pay the 
price? 


@ Intercepted correspondence about 


the relationship of a boy and his dad 


The Job of Being a Father 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Yazoo City, Mississippi 
June 18, 1949 
Mr. Edgar A. Guest, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Dear Mr. Guest, 

I am a Presbyterian minister and on 
this Saturday morning I am in the midst 
of my final preparation for my sermon 
for Father’s Day tomorrow. [ am us- 
ing the parable of the so-called Prodigal 
Son as the basis of my sermon, but 1 
am giving more emphasis to the Prodigal 
Father. My textis: ‘‘And the younger 
of them said to his father, Father, give 
me the portion of goods that falleth to 
me, and he divided unto them his liv- 
ing.” The point I am making is that 
the father, while he gave to his sons 
“his living,’’ failed to give them much 
of his life. 

In looking over my files for illustra- 
tions of this truth I found your iine 
article, ‘“‘My Job as a Father,” which 
appeared in the August, 1922, American 
Magazine. [I have re-read this article 
with much pleasure and profit, and it 
will be the conclusion of my sermon 
tomorrow. Here was one father who 
took time out to play baseball and 
marbles with his son, Bud; just the 
thing I shall exhort the fathers in my 
congregation to do tomorrow. I shall 
quote freely from your splendid article, 
such as, “To be the father of a great 
son is what [I would call success’”’; ‘‘For 
me to succeed as his father, he must 
succeed.”’ 

Frankly, I am interested in the final 
results of this experiment. If it is not 
a too-personal matter, I should like to 
know more about ‘Bud’ now. I am 
sure that with all of the advantages 
which you gave him, particularly your 
own time and thought, that he must be 
a fine Christian man. J] am not inter- 
ested in whether he is wealthy or fa- 


mous. [ want to know what kind of a 
man he grew into, with a fine father like 
you to guide him and to play with 
him, 

1 admire you very much and I am 
always glad when [ can quote one of 
your fine poems. You have contributed 
no little to the American way of life by 
precept and example. 

ROBERT S. WOODSON. 


EDGAR A. GUEST 
Detroit Free Press 
Detroit 31, Mich. 


June 21, 1949 
Dr. Robert S. Woodson, 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Yazoo City, Mississippi. 


Dear Dr. Woodson: 

I have your interesting letter of the 
18th and can’t tell you how much I 
appreciate your interest in me and the 
article printed so long ago in the Ameri- 
can Magazine. 

Well, Bud is now the father of three 
fine children. He is doing a fine job 
of witty and wholesome radio broad- 
casting for Station WJR. He confines 
himself to the cleaner and lighter side 
of the news. He has a big following 
and [I am very proud of him. 

As you might suspect, perhaps if I 
were writing another rhyme, I should 
change it just a little. I have now come 
to the conclusion that what every boy 
needs is a father he can believe in and 
confide in without fear. He has many 
chances to have pals; can find good third 
basemen in his neighborhood; pals for 
every form of sport, but he has only one 
chance to have a father. 

Now looking back, [I think I can say, 
but Bud will tell you, he has never been 
afraid to come to me. 

Again, I want to thank you for your 
letter. EDGAR A. GUEST. 
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EDITORIAL 


Air Conditioning the Church 

Some talk goes on every summer 
about air conditioning the church where 
I preach on Sundays. It happens to 
be a rather large Gothic structure with 
the proportionately high ceiling and 
would be quite a job for engineers of 
the air-conditioned variety. Some day 
we may get around to it. However, 
the minister will not be the leader in 
that particular project, though he will 
not oppose it. 

Each summer some ideas come to mind 
about the matter and then are forgotten 
as the fall season air-conditions itself. 
One of these is that it is a pretty ex- 
travagant sort of program to think of 
spending twenty thousand dollars or 
more to air condition a building that 
is used only one hour a week in the 
summer. We know of no other build- 
ing in the community used on a short 
schedule like that. If there were one, 
though, there is reason to believe that 
business men would not regard an air 
conditioning project as economically con- 
sistent. Of a church in a hot 
sultry climate would use its cooling sys- 
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course, 


tem as many as twenty Sundays a year, 
twenty hours a year, but hardly more 
than seven or eight of the really oppres- 
sive days fall on Sunday. Then, indeed, 
air conditioning would be nice, but 
what about installing such an outfit for 
eight hours of annual needs? 

Other churches are facing this same 
question and for that reason these re- 
marks may deserve editorial space. For 
the sake of honesty let it be said, that 
this minister believes in making the 
service of worship and the house of Goad 
as attractive and appealing as possible, 
We are trying here to be honest, too, 
about how far honest comfort ought to 
lead us. 


In all honesty we do wonder if people 
would go to church much more will- 
ingly with air conditioning than with- 
out? There is reason to believe that 
some would but reason to doubt that 
those few would ever mean much to a 
church anyway. Most of our churches 
even in very hot weather remain large 
enough to cause comment. 


We asked a man yesterday if he 
are fairly well ventilated. Ours happens 
to be. Our mid-summer congregations 
thought air conditioning or fifteen min- 
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ute sermons and abbreviated music 
would bring the most people to church 
on sweltering Sundays. He laughed and 
said: ‘You know the answer to that 
one.’”’ By some stroke of good fortune 
his preacher has been following a sched- 
ule like that fairly well for several 
summers, 

A man who needs to repent of his 
sins is not going to stand back too long 
on lack of air conditioning in the church. 
Those who seek strength for the days, 
a guiding light on the way, are not 
going to think too much of requiring 
the final and perfect word in comfort 
in the place where such wares are dis- 
pensed. 4 . 

We may haf,ij§. right to wonder if 
there ought nou....-be an end somewhere 
along the way to our coddling ourselves. 
We’ve done enough already to “air- 
condition” what religion we have. Let 
us not take the final step until we have 
counted up some luxuries we now 
possess in contrast to the rapid dis- 
integration of human civilization all 
around, on every continent, civilization 
that needs our love, our money, our- 
selves, and balance our books right for 
the eight disagreeable Sundays.—-Wm. 
Cus or. 


Mrs. L. C. Majors 


It is almost with fear and trembling 
that we include in this series the sub- 
ject of this sketch—fear that we may 
displease this most modest person, who 
has refused to accept profferred honor- 
ary degrees because she felt unworthy 
of them, and trembling, lest we do not 
do justice to one of the outstanding re- 
ligious educators in our entire Presby- 
terian family. 

Left a widow early in her married 
life, Mrs. L. C. Majors not only fulfilled 
well her responsibilities as a mother 
in the rearing of her daughters, but was 
soon a recognized leader in the religious 
education field in her own synod. For 
years, as the regional director of re- 
ligious education for the Synods of 
Texas and Oklahoma, Mrs. Majors did 
yeoman service pioneering and carrying 
through many of the most forward-look- 
ing methods in the religious education 
of children and young people. In the 
planning of camp and conference pro- 
grams and the selection of leaders for 
the same, her services were indispens- 
able and her judgment sound and de- 
pendable. After her retirement as 
regional director, Mrs. Majors made her- 
self available for short periods of spe- 
cial service in diagnosing the religious 
education needs of individual churches 
and in putting their Sunday school work 
on a sound: basis. Her longest period 
of service in a local church was as the 
DRE for the federated First Presbyter- 


ian Church of Ft. Worth, Texas. Now, 
as the director of field work for the 
General Assembly’s Training School in 
Richmond, Mrs. Majors is rendering 
one of the largest services of her life 
and has endeared herself to students and 
faculty alike. 


One of the most refreshing things 
about Mrs. Majors, next to just being 
“a good sport” at all times and on all 
occasions, is her wonderful sense of 
humor. Some of her students tell of 
being with her when she stopped at a 
filling station for gasoline. Mrs. Majors 
was at her best, or ‘‘in a rare mood,” 
as one of the girls expressed it. and 
soon every attendant at the station was 
all ears listening to her wisecracks and 
remarks. ‘‘Say, is she always like this?” 
one of the attendants asked, ‘‘Why, she’s 
better than Red Skelton!”’ 


And so she is—more fun than a peck- 
ful of preachers; more capable in her 
field that a classroom full of Ph. D.s; 
and more downright sincere, conse- 
crated, and spiritual than most anyone 
we know. We hope that Dr. DuBose 
will be able to keep her at A. T. S. 
for a long, long time. Perhaps he can 
do so, by letting her run out to Texas, 
the state of her first-love, every once 
in a while, for that is a ‘“‘must” in the 
life of Mrs. Majors. But her biggest 
first-love is people and their growth in 
Christian life and service. 
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“KDWARD, MY SON” 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“To him who by the power at work 
within us is able to do far more abun- 
dantly than all that We ask or think, 
to him be glory. . . ..—Ephesians 3:20. 


HOSE WHO SAW on stage or 
T screen ‘“‘Edward, My Son,’’ have 

not only seen a notable play in 
itself, and one which is a vivid portrayal 
of how a human father’s love, when it 
goes wrong, can do vast damage; they 
may have been induced to think se- 
riously about the meaning of the father- 
hood of God. 

In the play, Edward himself neve: 
appears on the scene. We get a good 
picture of him through the eyes of 
various people who love or hate him, 
The foreground is occupied by Edward’s 
father. Where his only son is con- 
cerned, the man has but one princi- 
ple: ‘Nothing is too good for him.” 
To see that Edward gets everything he 
wants, and indeed to see that his de- 
sires are anticipated b-forshand so that 
he shall never feel the waut of anything, 
is the father’s whole ambition. He ful- 
fils it—at the expense of Edward’s 
character, his own career, and the happi- 
ness of everyone whose lives touch his. 

Edward’s mother knows what is going 
on, and tries to hammer a little sense 
into her husband’s hard head; but she 
never succeeds. As Spencer Tracy por- 
trays him, the father is a man of tremen- 
dous energy and ability, unhampered by 
any moral considerations whatever. 
Father and mother both love the boy; 
that is to say, they are both willing to 
make sacrifices for him. His welfare 
and happiness are dear to their hearts. 
There is no iack of affection on either 
side. But in the father, there is only 
love and power. without goGdness or 
wisdom: and while on the mot::er’s side 
there is plenty of intelligence to gn 
with her goodness, there is only weak- 
ness instead of power. And so between 
them, the son goes down to ruin. 


oW THE FATHERHOOD of God is 

a living truth. But it must be 

understood. For many persons, 
that God is our Father means only that 
he loves us. Now to say that God is love 
is true enough, but not truth enough. 
At times, and for good reasons, we may 
emphasize some one aspect of God’s 
reality to the exclusion of others; but 
it will not do to imagine that God is 
ever as one-sided as our representations 
of him sometimes must:be. God is not 
all power, or all love, and nothing else. 
Suppose God were all love and power, 
without intelligence or goodness? Love 
without goodness might be very un- 
selfish, as Edward’s father’s love was 
generous without limit; but love witi- 
out goodness may ruin the loved one, 
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as Edward’s father ruined him. Love- 
with-goodness disciplines the child; love- 
without-goodness only spoils him. Then 
love and goodness must have intelli- 
gence and wisdom to illuminate them. 
It is intelligence and wisdom that make 
human love a different thing from (say) 
the mother-love shown by animals, beau- 
tiful as that is; and it is the divine 
wisdom, among other things, that makes 
the love of God so different from ours, 
and so much better. 

But if all we could truly say of God 
were that he is wise and loving and 
good, we his children might still be in 
a hopeless case. For without power, 
all this can come to nothing. Edward’s 
mother loved her son, and her love was 
lighted by goodness and by intelligence. 
She saw very well what was happen- 
ing and what was going to happen-— 
and she could do nothing whatever 
about it. Only power was on her hus- 
band’s side, only goodness and intelli- 
gence on hers. And so, while her love 
for the boy was of a far higher quality 
than her husband’s, her love was just 
as helpless as his. No good came from 
either of them. 


O WE MIGHT imagine a being 
wholly good, limitlessly wise, with 
love unfailing; but such a being, 

without power to match, could not be 
God. Unless God’s power were guided 
by love, goodness and wisdom, and un- 
less his love and wisdom were made 
effective in his power, we would have 
no heavenly Father, only some vast 
demon, gone mad. For a being with 
power only would be a danger to his 
own creation, as Edward’s father was 
actually his son’s worst enemy; and a 
being with goodness and intelligence, 
without power, would be a helpless cos- 
mic wraith, driven to desperation (as 
Edward’s mother took to drink at last) 
by the sight of the catastrophes he could 
foresee but not prevent. 

So when we adore the only true God, 
let us be thankful that in him there 
is no power apart from love, no love 
apart from power; and neither without 
wisdom and goodness, and all infinite. 

If someone still remembers that in us 
human creatures these qualities often 
fight one against the other; that love 
may say Yes where wisdom says No; 
that power may decree what wisdom 
denies; then let us remember one more 
truth; that God is One. This great 
truth is more than a proposition in 
arithmetic. It has many meanings, and 
not the least of them is this; that in 
God there is no divided self. His power 
does not make war against his wisdom, 
nor his goodness against his power. In 
God—in a way that we cannot fully 
understand but most surely believe—all 


that he is, is one. There is in him no 
inner tension, no straining of part 
against part, of nature against know- 
ledge or of both against desire.. God 
has his battles; the call sounds still for 
those who will come to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty; but God does 
not do battle with himself. His is the 
perfect Fatherhood, because in him 
alone is perfectness; in him alone all 
that is good is perfect, and all that is 
perfect, is one. 


The Reorganization 


3. More Advance Steps 


A permanent Nominating Committee 
is a new agency of the Assembly under 
the terms of its reorganization. This 
committee of nine members, not eligible 
for reelection, will consider the entire 
list of the Assembly’s appointments, 
avoiding overloading and overlapping, 
Each Assembly’s moderator appoints 
three members for three years service 
on this committee. 

The General Council will require a 
later discussion but it should be said 
here that it is a re-fashioned Steward- 
ship Committee. Only one new func- 
tion is added, that of research. The 
General Council has no more power over 
the other agencies than the Stewardship 
Committee had but its opportunity to 
coordinate the various efforts should be 
somewhat greater. 

In the Office of the General Assembly 
will be found not only the present work 
of the stated clerk’s office but also a 
clearing house for the Historical Foun- 
dation, Montreat, Assembly’s Training 
School, the Commission on the Minister 
and His Work and the Presbyterian 
Foundation. 

it is probable that most people have 
been given not even a slight conception 
of the enlarged opportunity which might 
be considered by the new Board of Pen- 
sions as a service agency to the minis- 
ters and to the churches. It is thought 
by some who have weighed the possibili- 
ties carefully that large savings can be 
effected for churches and ministers in 
the field of group insurance of different 
kinds and in related services of far- 
reaching proportions. 

Chief addition in the Board of Educa- 
tion is seen in the consolidation of the 
total educational program (except that 
of the women). No longer will there 
be the conflict between what is to be 
ealled ‘‘Christian education” and ‘“re- 
ligious education.”’ 

Now to be a separate Board of Wo- 
man’s Work, this agency will be respon- 
sible to and supported by the Assembly 
itself. Formerly it has been supported 
by the various agencies, 

Overseas Relief will no longer func- 
tion independently but as one of the 
chief divisions of the Board of World 
Missions, 

Next week—Participation of More 
People. 








CAMPUS NEWS Ga., offers the chief incentive for a 


$350,000 objective for this purpose. 
Unnamed friends offer the $100,000 if 
$250,000 is raised from other sources 
by October 1, 1951. They also offer 
$3,000 a year for the next two years 
toward the salary of a trained librarian 
a . . .Homiletics will be taught next 
Presbyterian Junior College year at Columbia by J. B. Green 
Standard two-year college courses (juniors), Wm. V. Gardner (middlers), 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- and P. D. Miller (seniors). The latter 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh, two are Atlanta pastors. .Dr. Miller 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- will address the students at the opening 
istration . One and two year commer- 

cial courses. Flying, Athletics. of the seminary when a record enroll- 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- ment is expected, with 55 enrolled in the 
tention. Summer School, junior class and a total of 140 expected 
in all classes. 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 





$100,000 Challenge Fund Is 
Offered for Columbia Library 

A $100,000 challenge fund for a 
library at Columbia Seminary, Decatur, 
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TABB, BROCKENBROUGH & RAGLAND 
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RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Telephone 2-6546 
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HOSTESS FOLDING TABLES 
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SPECIFICATIONS: 
72” Long x 30” wide x 30” high, 
4%” Brown Tempered Masonite 
Top. Packed 2 per carton, weight 
122 Ibs. 








AMAZINGLY LOW PRICED $21.45 each 
Immediate Shipment from Richmond Stock 


““VISIT OUR NEW AND MODERN SHOWROOM”’ 


and see 
OUR COMPLETE LINE OF FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
Ranges Dishwashers Tables and Chairs 
Refrigerators Glasswashers China and Glassware 


Steam Tables. Soda Fountains 


Janitors Supplies 


“Write For Our New 1949 Catalog” 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA. 


1309-17 West Broad St. Phone 5-4354 








Centre Reports More Than 
$750,000 Spent on Buildings 

Centre College reports more than $750,- 
000 spent for capital improvements 
since 1945. The new $400,000 alumni 
memorial center is now under construc- 
tion. The gymnasium portion of the 
center is expected to be ready for basket- 
ball games by December. 


Personnel Changes Made 
At Louisville Seminary 

Louisville Seminary’s new term will 
find several changes. C. Morton Hanna, 
now living in Jeffersontown, Ky., will no 
longer serve as pastor of the Todd- 
Dickey Rural Training Parish but will 
give his full time as director of student 
field work and professor of rural church, 
Norman A. Horner, missionary to the 
French Camaroun, West Africa, will 
succeed Charles H. Pratt, retired, as 
professor of missions and evangelism. 
G. Leonard Fels is the seminary’s busi- 
ness_ manager and director of public re- 
lations, and will take over some of the 
duties of Wm. A. Benfield who has left 
the seminary faculty to enter the pas- 
torate at Louisville’s Highland church. 
The seminary expects to surpass the 
45% increase in enrollment which it 
had last year. 


High Enrollment for Month 
Of Union Seminary’s Course 

Seventy-one ministers are enrolled for 
the summer term at Union Seminary, 
Richmond, Va. Of these, 23 are work- 
ing toward doctorates in theology and 
42 are seeking the master’s degree. 
Thirty-six of the ministers are accom- 
panied by their wives and children. 
During the month 45 churches in Vir- 
ginia and neighboring states will be 
supplied by these summer students who 
will preach approximately 175 times. 
James E. Bear, John Newton Thomas, 
Balmer H. Kelly and E. T. Thompson are 
offering courses during the month. 
Final day of the session is September 1. 


Leaders and Theme of Queens 
Workshop Are Announced 

The annual workshop of the Queens 
College faculty will be led by Eldred 
Bingham, associate professor of science 
education at Northwestern University, 





A FORWARD STEP 


For most of us, the first step toward 
realization of an ambition is the de- 
termination to save something—no 
matter how little—each month. Time 
goes fast. Small amounts result in 
worthwhile totals. Start your Sav- 
ings Account here. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


H. HITER HARRIS, President 


Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 
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and W. B. Stubbs, until recently with 
Emory University. Theme of the work- 
shop for this year is ‘‘The Motivation 
and Techniques of Effective Teaching.”’ 


AO Work Camp at Livingston 
Termed Great Success This Year 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas, 
through its department of religion, spon- 
sored a four-weeks work camp for 16 
students. It was called the Christian 
Faith and Life Camp and 16 students, 
with Robert H. Bullock and James B. 
Storey of the college faculty, spent their 
time in the establishment of personal 
disciplines, manual labor, study periods 
and recreation. College credit was 
offered for the two courses offered: one 
in Bible and one in Christian ethics and 
social policy. Sustained and scheduled 
periods of silence were followed and 
twice during the camp the entire group 
fasted, contributing money for CARE 
packages. All concerned agreed that the 
experience was of deep significance. 
Brazos Presbytery’s new camp at Liv- 
ingston was the scene of the camp and 
the beneficiary of the work done. 


At the Conferences 





Young People Elect Council 
Officers for Coming Year 

Bill Wilson, a member of the First 
church, Dallas, Texas, is moderator of 
the Assembly’s Youth Council for the 
coming year. Don Shriver, Norfolk, Va., 
is vice-moderator, and Betty Screws, 
Montevallo, Ala., is stated clerk. David 
Youell, Tuscaloosa, Ala., is president of 
the Assembly’s Youth Fellowship, and 
Forrest Sheets, Elkins, W. Va., is presi- 
dent of the Assembly’s Westminister 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON NOW 


(at no obligation to you) 





for complete information on Me- 
morials, Endowments, Legacies, 
Annuity-Gifts or Life Insurance— 
five methods of giving support to 
your Church’s program of Foreign 
Missions. Our interesting material 
on each of these subjects is yours 
for the asking. Just tear out this 
coupon and mail it today— 


Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer, 

Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, 
P. 0. Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Please send me complete information on 


{] Memorials 

{[ ] Legacies 

{] Life Insurance 
{[] Endowments 
[] Annuity-Gifts 
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Fellowship. More than 300 officers of Goodykoontz. Wade H. Boggs, execu- 
synod and presbytery councils through-_ tive secretary of Christian education, told 
out the Assembly attended the recent these young people that without excep- 
leadership school in Montreat supervised tion “each one of our church related 
by John §S. McMullen and Harry G. 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
a, _— be menage J , 
RABUN S A co-educationa nstitution distinc- 
GAP-NACOOCHEE tive in Christian ideals. Presbyterian. 
SCHOOL ——— in 2 ae "os 
academic work—firs two years o 
Rabun Gap, Ga. college. Outstanding departments in 
Fully accredited senior high school. music and business. Residence for 
Christian influences. Moderate rates, women and single men. Liberal 
Work opportunities. Scholarship aid. scholarships. Moderate rates. Cata- 
Robert H. Philp, Principal logue P. 
0. C. Skinner, President JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 




















1879 Chamberlain-Hunt Academy 1949 


Port Gibson, Mississippi 
WE LOVE BOYS WE BUILD MEN 
Consider the Advantages for your son of Individual Attention, Small Classes, and 
Wise Supervision by Competent Christian teachers. Grades 6 through 12. Total cost 
only $760. WE GET WONDERFUL RESULTS. 
For catalog write: J. S. Vandiver, President. 





THOUSANDS ... 


—of copies of this year’s Going-to-Col- 
lege Handbook have already been re- 
served by pastors, DREs, Secretaries of 
Christian Education, and other friends of 
young people. Judging by the past three 
years, these people were confident of the 
high interest which this year’s book would 
attract. Now, they—and you—can be 
told that the contents will offer: 





Fear the Contented Man, by John P. Marquand, author of the current best- 

seller, Point of No Return 

Self-Reliance or Security? by Herbert Hoover 

Cooperation, Not Competition, by John S. Kieffer, president of St. John’s 

College 
The Future Calls for Faith, by Mildred McAfee Horton, wartime head of the 
WAVES and former president of Wellesley 

You Can Improve Your Personality, by D. Maurice Allan, Hampden-Sydney 

professor of psychology 

Those First Two Weeks, by Harry G. Goodykoontz, from Christian Ways for 

College Days 

The Folks Back Home, by Suzanne G. Emerson 

How to Study, by Charles W. Clifford 

The Life That Life Left Out, by Kenneth J. Foreman 

Three Editorials: 

Here’s a MORAL VICTORY You Can Win: Football With Educational In- 
tegrity 

° Fortune’s Study of ’49 

There Are Still Pioneers—Needed 
Seven devotional topics to start the year right, by: 
Jas. A. Jones, Myers Park church, Charlotte, N. C. 
Miriam Wilson, Florida State University student worker 
Lillian Pennell, Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center, Fishersville, Va. 
Harry M. Moffett, University church, Austin, Texas 
Charlotte Persinger, DRE, First church, Knoxville, Tenn. 
John Clayton, Minister to Students, University of Missouri 
R. T. L. Liston, president, King College 
PLUS—the finest presentation of colleges to date. 

Don’t let your young people miss this feature this year. AIR MAIL your order 
for an adequate supply TODAY—do not leave out your high school young 
people. They want it now. They’ve told us so. 

PRICE: 1-9 copies, 25c each: 10 or more, 15c each; postpaid where cash ac- 
companies order. Or tell us where to send the bill. 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS, 1 North 6th St., Richmond 19, Virginia. 
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colleges is stronger today than at any 
time in its history, due very largely to 
the fact that Presbyterians are coming 
awake to the importance of these insti- 
tutions of higher learning.” 


Boyer Says One Missionary in 
Korea Now Better Than Five Later 


Many Shinto shrines of former days 
in Korea have been turned into churches 
where the Christian gospel is preached, 





SAVE FIRST 


—then spend what you have 
left. 

Most people save what they 
have left after spending—if 
there is anything left. Result, 
there is never very much. 

People who regularly save 
first, then spend what is left, 
get more enjoyment out of their 
spending by knowing their fu- 
ture needs are taken care of. 

Open a Savings Account with 


Virginia Trust Company 


821 East Main Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


Established 1892 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 








Elmer T. Boyer told the recent foreign 
missions conference in Montreat. There 
are now 31 missionaries from the Pres- 
byterian Church, US, in Korea, he said, 
and 19 more are expected to go to this 
field before another year. Not less than 
100 missionaries are needed, he said. 
One new missionary now, said Dr. Boyer, 
will be far more valuable to the Chris- 
tian program in Korea than probably five 
sent over five years from now. 


Vieth Urges United 
Approch in Japan 


Paul H. Vieth of the Yale Divinity 
School opened the missions conference 
with a report on Japan where he spent 
14 months on General MacArthur’s staff. 
Christian schools there are crowded, he 
said, and now are attracting many of 
the best students. Church attendance 
has about 90 per cent young people. 
There are not nearly enough ministers. 
Dr. Vieth called for a united approach 
in Japan which he said is ‘‘so des- 
perately needed.’’ He quoted critics in 
Japan who said, ‘Christianity has too 
much fighting.’”” Ninety per cent of the 
churches have stuck with the Kyodan 
to make a united front but this, he said, 
is not yet as strong as is needed. Dr. 
Vieth supports the proposed Christian 
University. He explained the fears of 
some as understandable but he looked 
upon the university as a basic effort to 


the larger missionary program. More 








the place over? 


Dial 3-2887 








We’re Human, Too 


We'd like to get better acquainted with our neighbors because we 
feel there are many things they would like to learn from us and about 


us. Ours is no ‘‘house of mystery’’ but another home set up to help you 


when you most need assistance. Why not drop in—any time—and look 


HENRY W. WOODY 


FUNERAL HOME 


Richmond, Va. 
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missionaries is the call of the Congo, 
said Conway T. Wharton at the Mon- 
treat conference. ‘‘We need mission- 
aries for type of pioneering that sur- 
passes anything known by mission- 
aries of the pioneer days there,” he 
said. 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH* 





Lost Boundaries 


This real life drama is familiar to 
many since it was recorded by W. L. 
White for the Reader’s Digest (Decem- 
ber 1947) and published in book form. 
Now, under the _ realistic treatment 
given the story by Producer Louis de 
Rochemont, it is visualized in a splendid 
picture directed by Alfred L. Werker 
and released by Film Classics, Inc. No 
more intensely moving or thought- 
arresting motion picture on the subject 
of discrimination has yet been produced. 

The film treats, in a manner as enter- 
tainingly dramatic as it is frank and 
forthright, another angle of the com- 
plicated picture in race relations. The 
story is that of a doctor’s family of 
light-skinned Negroes living in a New 
Hampshire community, when circum- 
stances force them to reveal their racial 
heritage to their fellow citizens as well 
as to their own children. The steps 
which have led to this disclosure are 
carefully retraced, from medical school 
graduation to success and complete com- 
munity fellowship, threatened by this ad- 
mission. 

The doctor and his wife had not 
planned to ‘‘pass’ as whites for 20 
years, but circumstances had forced 
them into this policy after they had 
met the rebuffs of their own people and 
the obstacles placed by the social re- 
strictions of others. After hesitancy on 
the part of a few, the townspeople come 
through as they ought, recognizing the 
worth of their doctor for what he is as 
a man, 

It is heartening to see such a story 
treated with dignity. There were no 
false notes. The action is natural, sincere, 
impressive. Robert A. Dunn, rector of St. 
John’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Portsmouth, N. H., was persuaded to 
play the part of the minister who helps 
bring the story to a happy ending. 

The whole production was photo- 
graphed in such places as Portsmouth, 
N. H., Kittery and Kennebunkport, 
Maine, and Harlem in New York City. 
People on the streets are real passersby 
and many of those taking part are citi- 
zens in the places mentioned. 

It is hoped that this film will receive 
the support it deserves. It is strong 
socially, considerate in human relations, 
frank in observation and Christian in 
solution. FOR: Adults. 

*Chosen by the Protestant Motion 
Picture Council in cooperation with the 
Protestant Film Commission. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Exalting the Word of God 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 28 
Psalms 19:7-14; 119:1-8. 


Our Bible study last week dealt with 
God’s revelation in nature— ‘the 
heavens declare the glory of God and 
the firmanent showeth his handiwork.” 
Our study this week deals with God’s 
Law, as revealed to us through his 
Word. 

Let us note at the very outset that 
one revelation is incomplete without 
the other. The man who knows God 
only according to the message of the 
stars is little better off than the man 
who lives in the world with his eyes to 
the ground and does not know that 
there is a God. For the heaven’s de- 
clare the glory of God but they do not 
reveal his will. The heavens declare 
the glory of God but they also emphasize 
the insignificance of man. 

There are over a billion people living 
on this earth of ours; billions more have 
died in the years that are past; billions 
more shall be born in the years that are 
to come. We are only one of a tremen- 
dous number which no man can number. 
How can God who created the universe 
be interested in us, and how can we find 
the way to his favor? It was some such 
thought as this which troubled the 
psalmist when he cried, ‘‘When I con- 
sider the heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which 
thou hast ordained, what is man that 
thou art mindful of him? And the Son 
of man that thou visitest him?’ The 
psalmist never saw more than 6,000 
stars on the clearest night Today 
though our telescopes we can see 100,- 
000,000 and we know there are trillions 
more. When a modern psalmist like 
Tennyson considers facts such as these, 
he gathers up all man’s activities, his 
wars, politics, arts and sciences and 
cries, ‘‘What is it all but a trouble of 
ants in the gleam of a million millions 
of suns?” 

It is true that God has written his 
power and his wisdom in the heavens, 
but if that were all then God has 
mocked us in our weakness and im- 
potence. We know that there is an all- 
wise God and an all-powerful God but 
we need to know that there is a God of 
love, a God who loves each of us as an 
individual. So the man who is in 
earnest about the knowledge of God lays 
aside the volume of nature with his 
hunger unsatisfied, and looks to God’s 
law if happily there he may find the God 
that his nature requires. 


I. God’s Revelation in the Law. 


This is the revelation described by 
the psalmist in 19:7-14 supplementing 
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the revelation in nature described in 
19:1-6 (the verses which we studied 
last week). 

The opening verses are constructed 
on a uniform plan, each containing a 
name for the law, an attribute of it, and 
one of its effects. The varied synonyms 
which are used suggest some of the 
many values of the Law. The psalmist 
has often brooded on the thought of 
what the law was, because loving the 
Giver he must love the gift. So he calls 
it law or teaching, since there he has 
found the best lessons for character and 
life. It is testimony for in it God wit- 
nesses what he is, and what we should 
be, and so witnesses against sin. It is 
a body of precepts giving a rich variety 
of directions. It is commandment be- 
cause it gives the splendid imperatives 
of God; it is fear (or reverence) of the 
Lord, the effect being put for the cause; 
it includes ordinances, judgments, the 
decisions of infinite truth concerning 
duty. 

Each of these synonyms has an at- 
tribute attached, which together give a 
grand aggregate of qualities discerned 
by a devout heart to inhere in the law, 
which is to many but a restraint and 
a foe. It is perfect as containing with- 
out flaw or defect the ideal of conduct; 
sure or reliable as worthy of being abso- 
lutely followed; right as prescribing the 
straight road to man’s true goal; pure 
or bright with no admixture of evil; 
clean as contrasted with the foulness 
of the heathen religions and so much 
of our modern literature and art; true 
and wholly righteous as corresponding 
accurately to the mind of God and the 
facts of humanity, and as being in full 
accord with the justice which has its 
seat in the bosom of God. 


The effects are summed up in the lat- 
ter clauses of these verses which stand 
a little apart, as it were, and by the 
slight pauses are made more emphatic. 
The rhythm rises and falls like the up- 
springing and sinking of a fountain. 
The law restores the soul or rather re- 
freshes the life as food does. It makes 
the wise simple by its sure testimony, 
giving practical guidance to uncertain 
understanding; it rejoices the heart, 
since there is no joy equal to that of 
knowing and doing the will of God. It 
enlightens the eye, making clear the 
way of duty. It is wholly righteous and 
endures forever. 

To sum up the value of the divine 
ordinances: ‘‘More to be desired are 
they than gold, yea, than much fine 
gold; sweeter also than honey and the 


droppings of the honeycomb.” Gold 
has to do with the external objective 
value of God’s Law; honey has to do 
with its internal spiritual value. The 
law of God is supremely desirable be- 
cause of its material value in life; it 
is supremely desirable because of its 
spiritual value in the soul. 


Psalm 119. 


This same thought is emphasized and 
expanded in the first eight verses of 
Psalm 119. This psalm, which is the 
longest of all the psalms, also praises 
God’s revelation through the Law. 
Every verse in it mentions the law or 
one of its many synonyms. We have 
before us at this time only the first 
stanza, in which the Psalmist declares 
that obedience to God’s commandment 
is the only source of true and abiding 
happiness and prays therefore that he 
may know it more accurately and ob- 
serve it more faithfully. 

To be blessed means to be happy. 
Leslie in his recent book on the psalms 
translates the first three verses—‘‘Oh 
the happiness of the blameless in life 
who walk in the law of the Lord! Oh 
the happiness of those who keep his 
solemn charges, who seek him with all 
their heart! Who also do no injustice, 
who walk in his ways.” 

This naturally leads to the prayer in 
vss. 4-5 that he may carry out God’s 
will as revealed in the whole of life. 

He reflects in vs. 6 that in this case 
no real disgrace can ever befall him. 
He realizes that he has not yet attained 
to a complete knowledge of God’s will, 
but is thankful for every new lesson 
that he learns (vs. 7). He closes the 
stanza with a pledge to observe God’s 
commandments, but evidently realizes 
that he will always fall short of God’s 
requirements, so prays that God who is 
utterly holy may not turn away from 
him because of his failure. 

“Blessed are they that are perfect in 
the way. ...I shall not be put to shame 
when I have respect unto all thy com- 
mandments.”” As I was reflecting on 
these verses I recalled a little article 
which appeared recently in a local house 
organ. According to this article, in the 
year 1928, 


a very important meeting was held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago. Attending this meeting were 
nine of the world’s most successful 
financiers. Those present were: 


The president of the largest independ- 
ent steel company; 

The president of the greatest utility 
company; 

The president of the largest gas com- 
pany; 

The greatest wheat speculator; 

The president of the New York Stock 
Exchange; 

A member of the President’s Cabinet; 

The greatest “‘bear’’ in Wall Street; 

Head of the world’s greatest monop- 
oly; 

President of the Bank of Interna- 
tional Settlements. 


Certainly we must admit that here 
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were gathered a group of the world’s 
most successful men. At least, men 
who had found the secret of ‘“‘making 
money.” Let’s see where these men are 
today: 


The president of the largest independ- 
ent steel company—Charles Schwab— 
died a bankrupt and lived on borrowed 
money for five years before his death. 

The president of the greatest utility 
company—Samuel Insull—died a fugi- 
tive from justice and penniless in a for- 
eign land. 

The president of the largest gas com- 
pany—Howard Hopson—is now insane. 

The greatest wheat speculator— 
Arthur Cutton—died abroad, insolvent. 

The president of the New York Stock 
Exchange—Richard Whitney—was re- 
cently released from Sing Sing Peni- 
tentiary. 

The member of the President’s Cabi- 
net—Albert Fall—was pardoned from 
prison so he could die at home. 

The greatest “bear” in Wall Street— 
Jesse Livermore—died a suicide. 

The head of the greatest monopoly— 
Ivar Kruegar—died a suicide. 

The president of the Bank of Interna- 
tional Settlement-—Leon Fraser—died a 
suicide. 


ALL OF THESE MEN LEARNED 
WELL THE ART OF MAKING MONEY, 
BUT NOT ONE OF THEM LEARNED 
HOW TO LIVE. 


They did not understand the truth of 
the psalmist’s words: “More to be de- 
sired are they than gold, yea than much 
fine gold; sweeter also than honey and 
the honeycomb.” 


The Need for Forgiveness 


It is important to observe that the 
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You may select a friend or rela- 
‘ 
tive with little or no experience 


to settle your estate 
OR 


You may employ our Trust De- 
partment, skilled in administering 


and planning many estates. 


In either case the executor’s fee 
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passage from the 119th Psalm ends with 
a plea that God will not forsake us— 
evidently because of our failure to meas- 
ure up to his just demands. In similar 
fashion the 19th Psalm finally reminds 
the psalmist of his sin. The law to him 
is not a grievous thing; it is not a prison 
which shuts him off from the joys of 
life. It is, on the contrary, a pleasure 
and a delight. And yet it reminds him 
in the end that he has hitherto undis- 
covered sins; he feels that beyond the 
sins which he knows there is a dark 
region in him where foul things nest 
and breed; he closes his prayer, there- 
fore, not with a note of thanksgiving 
but with a prayer for pardon and pres- 
ervation. 

As it was then, so it is today. There 
are men who say, ‘‘My religion is the 
religion of the Sermon on the Mount,” 
but the Sermon on the Mount mocks us 
by its impotency. It holds up an ideal 
standard for which every man must 
strive, but which no man can reach. 
The Sermon on the Mount, if that were 
all, would drive us to despair, for it is 
the law which convicts us of sin and the 
wages of sin are death. 

The Book of the Law, therefore, can- 
not be God’s final revelation any more 
than the Book of Nature. The heavens 
tell us of the power of God, but what 
we need to know is that there is a God 
of love. The law points out the way 
of righteousness, but we need to find 
power to walk therein, and to know that 
there is forgiveness when we stray. 
God’s revelation of his power in Nature, 
God’s revelation of his righteousness in 
the law, only emphasize the absolute 
necessity of his revelation in Jesus 
Christ. And thanks be unto God, we 
can learn about God from nature, we 
can read about God and his require- 
ments in the Law, but Jesus, and Jesus 
alone could say, ‘“‘He who has seen me 
has seen the Father. . . . No one can 
come unto the Father except by me.”’ 


II. God’s Revelation in His Son. 


Let us note briefly how Jesus supple- 
ments both the revelation of God in na- 
ture, and the revelation of God in the 
law. 

For one thing, Jesus reveals to us 
God’s care for the individual. The 
psalmist asked: ‘‘When I consider the 
heavens ... what is man that thou art 
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mindful of him?’ When Tennyson 
thought of the heavens and then 
thought of man he asked, ‘‘What is it 
all but the labor of ants in the gleam 
of a million million of suns?” The 
psalmist gives us the answer to his own 
question: “Thou hast made him but 
little lower than God.’’ Tennyson gives 
a similar answer— 


“For tho the giant ages heave the hill 
And break the shore, and evermore 
Make and break, and work their will 
Tho world on world in myriad myriads 
roll 
Round us, each with different powers 
And other forms of life than ours 
What know we greater than the soul.” 


Tennyson learned that answer from 
Jesus. For it is he who more than any 
other taught us that God, who created 
the heavens has an infinite love for 
every individual, that he so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish but have everlasting 
life. It is all contained in a verse of 
one of the greatest Christian hymns: 


‘“‘Were the whole realm of nature mine 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine 
Demands my life, my soul, my all.” 


That is to say that my soul is a 
greater and bigger thing than the whole 
realm of nature. Do you believe it? 
It affirms that the soul of one Negro 
laborer is worth more than all the mil- 
lions of the magnates of America—that 
in God’s sight all the sun and stars that 
people infinite space are of inferior 
worth to the soul of a single Chinese 
peasant. It is a romantic creed, but if 
it is not true then we have mistaken 
the gospel. It is true because Jesus did 
bring us a revelation of the Father. 

But Jesus not only revealed that God 
has a Father’s love for every individual; 
he also revealed that there is pardon 
for the broken law. As the disciple who 
leaned on Jesus bosom said, ‘‘If any man 
sin he has an advocate with the 
Father’; and again, “If we confess our 
sins he is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins.’”’” Without these words we 
are lost. For the law opens our eyes 
and we see ourselves as God sees us. 
We see the standard he has set. We see 
our own miserable failure. We know 
that we are sinners in the sight of God, 
and that the wages of sin are death. 
And then just as the consciousness of 
sin overwhelms us, we stand at the foot 
of the cross and we see the body broken 
for us and hear the words of Jesus, “I 
came to seek and to save the lost.” And 
we know that he will save us, not for 
anything that we have done or shall 
do, but only because we can say, “‘Noth- 
ing in my hand I bring, simply to thy 
cross I cling.”” And though our lives 
are now stained with sin, we will not 
be ashamed to stand before his throne. 
For we will bring no sin into his pres- 
ence. In that way we shall be washed 
white in the blood of the Lamb. 
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BOOK NOTES 


DIVINE LORD AND SAVIOUR. By 
Albertus Pieters. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York. 187 pp., $2.00. 

The author of this book is a minister 
of the Reformed Church in America, a 
retired missionary from Japan, and now 
professor emeritus of Bible and Missions 
at Western Theological Seminary, Hol- 
land, Michigan. In this book the author 
sets forth the meaning and method of 
salvation revealed in Jesus Christ. It 
is a clear-cut statement of the historic 
position of the church, written with a 
lucidity that makes it easy to read. He 
seeks to answer two fundamental ques- 
tions: ‘‘Why any Saviour?” and ‘“‘Why 
this Saviour?” He follows the extreme 
conservative position, and from that 
argues trenchantly for a living faith in 
Jesus Christ. His argument may be de- 
fined as the apologia of his own soul, 
with illustrations drawn from his ex- 
periences in the Far East. 

The book is fought over ancient battle- 
fields, and in an ancient manner. One 
has the feeling that the author has not 
kept in close touch with current theo- 
logical debate, as he refers to Harold 
Begbie’s books as “among recent books.” 
This reviewer has the feeling that this 
book is a fine testimony to the faith of 
the author, but it will not offer sufficient 
challenge to warrant its purchase. 





THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY IN OUR 
TIME. By Henry Knox Sherrill. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 162 pp., 
$2.00. 

This is an attack on complacency and 
a plea for vital religion. This book 
comprises the Lyman Beecher lectures 
delivered last April. It is not up to the 
usual high standards of that lecture- 
ship, but here and there will be found 
much excellent material, particularly a 
searching chapter on the ministry. 

I quote the following excerpts, which 
I think are very good. 

“The plain truth is that a divided 
church, whatever the reasons in the past 
and in the present, is a fundamental 
weakness in our witness to God in a 
broken and disordered world.”’ 

“The church is that institution which 
has kept the divine light aglow in a 
world which otherwise would have 
blown it out.” 

“‘Are our churches meeting this pri- 
mary need? Of course they are in many 
respects but I find myself thinking of 
poorly planned and conducted services 
of liturgies carelessly or conventionally 
read, of pastoral prayers which have 
little reverence because they tell God so 
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many things he doubtless knows already. 
I find myself thinking of anthems in 
which the choirmaster and the choir are 
more evident than the worship of God, 
of sermons in which the desire of the 
clergyman to attract or to entertain 
crowds or to expound his own notions 
and theories is clearer than the preach- 
ing of the Word of God. [ am thinking 
of congregations to which not everyone 
is welcome, and whose atmosphere be- 
lies the spirit of fellowship within the 
church. ‘The Lord is in his holy 
temple.’ Were that truth made more mani- 
fest, the churches would be more nearly 
performing their primary function.’ 

ALBERT KISSLING. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


TRIUMPHANT PERSONALITY, By 
Robert Clyde Yarbrough, Macmillian and 
Co., New York. 104 pp., $2.00. 

Designed as a practical parson’s guide 
to triumphant personality, this book ful- 
fills its purpose in concise, understand- 
able, story filled chapters. Its thoughts 
would help any person who is troubled 
(who isn’t?). It’s brevity commends it 
to all readers, none of whom have to 
know the jargon of psychiatry. 

JOHN OLERT, JR., 
Owensboro, Ky. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Psychology and Religion, Charles T. 
Holman. The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

The Weight of Glory. C. S. Lewis. The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Intergroup Relations Centers. Everett 
R. Clinchy. Farrar, Straus & Co., $1.50. 

How to Find Yourself. C. Stanley Long. 
Willing Publishing Co. $2.00. 
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Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 

A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment.. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 
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THOMAS HERBERT ELLIS 


In the providence of Almighty God, he 
has seen fit to remove our brother, deacon, 
elder, after a long and useful service in 
the Ginter Park Presbyterian Church, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. Ellis’ wise counsel as a member for 
some twenty-five years commended him to 
the congregation as a deacon, which office 
he filled well, being chairman of that body. 
Then he was elected an elder in 19388 and 
has served as chairman of many commit- 
tees, with credit to himself and honor and 
efficiency to his church. 

In his passing, his home has lost a de- 
voted husband and father, the community 
a useful citizen, and his church a faithful 
member and officer. 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Session 
of the Gihter Park Presbyterian Church 
that a copy of these expressions of its 
esteem and value of our deceased brother 
be spread upon its minutes, a page of its 
records dedicated to his memory, a copy 
printed in The Presbyterian Outlook, and 
a copy placed in the hands of his family. 

In humble appreciation for his life, and 
recognizing the will of God in all his deal- 
ing with his children, these resolutions 
are reverently adopted. 

George C. Howell, Chairman, Walter H. 
Shirey, W. F. H. Enos, Committee from the 
Session. 

Richmond, Va. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Walter Swetnam, missionary on fur- 
lough, from Oakland, Tenn., to Amite, 
La. 

J. F. Brown, Greenville, S. C., will be- 
come pastor of the Liberty, S. C., church 
September 1. 

J. Clyde Plexico, Jr., of the Atcooga 
church, Dalton, Ga., has entered upon 
his new pastorate in Seneca, S. C. 

Duncan D. MacBryde (Lt. Col.) is 
now with the Editorial board, Informa- 
tion Services Division, OMGUS (Frank- 
furt), c/o BIOC, APO 757, c/o Post- 
master, New York. 

Howard F. Newman, Sanford, N. C., 
will study toward his doctor’s degree be- 
ginning September 1 at the University 
of Edinburgh, Scotland. Mrs. Newman 
will be with him. Address: 9 Morning- 
side Park, Edinburgh 10. 

Wm. T. Manson, Jr., McAllister Me- 
morial church, Covington, Va., has re- 
signed as pastor and will enter up a year 
of graduate study at Princeton Seminary 
effective September 10. 

Howard H, Gordon, Kansas City, Mo., 
began his work as minister of education 
in the Central church, St. Louis, August 
15. Address: 770 Davis Drive, St. 
Louis 5. 

John W. Good was honorably retired 
as stated clerk and treasurer of South- 
west Georgia Presbytery at its recent 
meeting. 








John A. McMurray has announced his 
intention to resign as pastor of the 
Panama City, Fla., church as of October 
1. 

Taylor O. Bird from Springfield, W. 
Va., to Route 1, Dellrose, Tenn. 

C. K. Poole from Baton Rouge, La., 
to 2536 Esplanade Ave., New Orleans, 
La. (Third church.) 

T. E. Simpson from Darlington to So- 
ciety Hill, S. C. 

John W. Young from Stovall, N. C., 
to 520 Dillard St., Martinsville, Va. 

T. Watson Street from New York to 
2903 University Ave., Austin, Texas. 

Vernon A. Crawford, of the Vineville 
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church, Macon, Ga., is to become super- 
intendent of home missions for Augusta- 
Macon Presbytery. His place of resi- 
dence has not yet been decided. All 
six Georgia presbyteries now have a 
home missions superintendent or an ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

W. H. Eubank from Clayton, Ala., to 
the pastorate of the Bonifay, Fla., 
church, 

R. L. Hall from Birmingham, Ala., 
to the Augusta, Ky., church. 

Whitney E. Leland from Jackson, Ky., 
to Woodbury, Tenn. 


MARRIED 


Robert H. Wilson and Bessie Han- 
cock, both of the Congo mission were 
married May 9 at N’Dola, Northern 


Rhodesia, Africa. They are now on fur- 
lough at 503 Edgevale Road, Baltimore 
10, Md. 


DEATH 

Ernest Fremont Tittle, 65, Methodist 
minister of Evanston, Ill., and one of 
the outstanding Christian leaders in the 
USA died August 3 from heart disease. 
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